PRIVY-COUNCIL-----PROA.

the sovereign. A member ot the privy-
council has the title of 'right honourable.'
It is only on very extraordinary occasions
that all the members attend the council,
and it is not now usual for any member to
attend unless specially summoned. The
attendance of at least six members is neces-
sary to constitute a council. Privy-coun-
cillors are by their oath bound to advise the
crown without partiality, affection, or dread;
to keep its counsel secret, to avoid corrup-
tion, and to assist in the execution of what
is resolved upon.

While the political importance of the
privy-council, once very great, has been ex-
tinguished byjjthe growth of the system of
party government, it still retains functions
both administrative and judicial The for-
mer is chiefly exercised by means of com-
mittees of the council, which have certain
statutory duties apportioned to them. The
Board of Trade is still nominally at least
regarded as one of these committees. An-
other is the judicial committee of the council,
a body established in 1833, and consist-
ing of the lord-chancellor and other judges,
some being Indian or colonial Later legis-
lation tends to assimilate this committee
with the House of Lords as final judges of
appeals. Barring some not important ori-
ginal jurisdiction, the judicial committee of
the privy-council is a final court of appeal
from India and the colonies, the Channel
Islands, and the Isle of Man. A special
committee of the council is also at the head
of all educational matters in Britain. It
was first appointed in 1839 for administer-
ing the grants which it had been the prac-
tice, of the government to make for some
time previously, with a view to meet the
educational wants of the country. It in-
cludes the president and vice-president of
the council, the latter of whom has the posi-
tion of minister for education. Tinder his
department the parliamentary grant is dis-
tributed, the educational code framed or
altered, the inspectors of schools appointed,
the borrowing of money by board schools
sanctioned, &c.

Orders in council are orders issued by the
sovereign, by and with the advice of the
privy-council, either by virtue of the royal
prerogative, and independently of any act
of parliament, or by virtue of such act,
authorizing the sovereign in council to mo-
dify or dispense with certain statutory pro-
visions which it may be expedient in par-
ticular conjunctures to alter or suspend,
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Privy-purse, KEEPER OF THE, an officer
of the royal household of Great Britain,
whose function it is to take charge of the
payment of the private expenses and chari-
ties of the sovereign.
Privy-seal, a seal appended by the British
sovereign to such grants or documents as are
afterwards to pass the great seal Since the
time of Henry VIIL the privy-seal has been
the warrant of the legality of grants from
the crown, and the authority for the lord-
chancellor to affix the great seal; such grants
are termed letters-patent. The officer who
has the custody of the privy-seal is called
lord privy-seal, and is the fifth great officer
of state, having also generally a seat in the
cabinet.
Prize, anything captured in virtue of the
rights of war. Property captured on land
is usually called booty, the term prize be-
ing more particularly used with reference
to naval captures. The right of belligerents
to capture the property of their enemies on
the sea is universally admitted, as well as
the right to prevent violation of the law of
nations by neutrals, so long as the inde-
pendence of other nations is not interfered
with. It is accordingly settled as a prin-
ciple of the law of nations that every belli-
gerent has a right to establish tribunals of
prize, and to examine and decide upon all
maritime captures; and likewise that the
courts of prize of the captors have exclusive
jurisdiction over all matters relating to cap-
tures made under the authority of their
sovereign. The sentence of a court of com-
petent jurisdiction once pronounced is con-
clusive and binding on aJl nations. Ques-
tions of naval prize-money in England are
adjudicated by the courts of admiralty.
The 27 and 28 Viet. c. xxv. (1864), regulates
the proceedings in the case of a naval prize.
The captive ship is delivered up to the court
without breaking of bulk; and if the cap-
ture is adjudged legal, is sold for the benefit
of the captors, among whom the proceeds
are divided according to their rank.
Proa, a peculiar kind of sailing-boat used
in the Malay or Eastern Archipelago and
the Pacific. It is variously constructed, but
regularly has one side quite flat, on a line
with the stem and stern, while the other
side is curved in the usual way; and being
equally sharp at stem and stern, it sails
equally well in either direction without
turning. Their shape and small breadth of
beam would render them 'peculiarly liable
to overset were it not for the outrigger they